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This publication provides a brief roundup of 


information concerning recent labor developments in 
foreign countries, The material is based on unclassified 
reports from United States labor attaches, labor report- 
ing officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items 
pertaining to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar 
political orientation are based chiefly on information 
from the pressand publications of those countries, with- 
out verification or evaluation of the material presented, 
The publication is prepared by the Division of Foreign 
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The population of Greece in the dec- 
ade of the 1950's grew ata slow 
pace, and in recent years, many of 
her workers emigrated to other coun- 
‘tries in search of jobs. Despite 
‘these trends, one-fourth of the na- 
‘tion's Labor force, are not working 
‘or are underemployed. At the same 
‘time, some areas of Greece, which is 
primarily an agricultural economy, 
have experienced shortages of labor 
‘during peak employment’ seasons. 
In 1961-63, workers received in- 
creases in their average earnings 
and enjoyed only a moderate rise in 
consumer prices. Work stoppages in 
1962-63 were frequent but of short 
duration; the issues in the impor- 
tant strikes generally concerned pay 
or social insurance, 











’ 
Manpower 


The population of Greece was 
8,389,000 in 1961, according to the 
census of that year. It had risen 
) by 756,000 since 1951, or at an an- 
nual rate of growth of almost 1 per- 
cent, Most of the increase occurred 
in urban centers, The rural popula- 
tion remained at about the same lev~ 
el as in 1951, despite the movement 
>of some 500,000 persons from agri- 
culture, In 1961, urban and rural 
areas each accounted for 43 percent 
'of the population, with semiurban 
sectors making up the remainder. 
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A 2-percent 
census 


returns of 1961 





RECENT LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN GREECE 


downward revision of the size of the 
country's labor force (which in- 
cludes persons age 10 and over and 
the Armed Forces) from 4 million to 
3.7 million, More than half of the 
labor force was estimated to be 
working in agriculture and an eighth 
in manufacturing. Of those engaged 
in manufacturing, only about half 
were in establishments employing 10 
Or more workers, 


In Greece, unemployment and 
underemployment together affect over 
a quarter of the labor force. The 
unemployed number about 200,000 per- 
sons, including those seeking em- 
ployment for the first time, Under- 
employment in agriculture, as esti- 
mated by the Government for 1962, 
involved 750,000 persons, Despite 
these levels, there has been evi- 
dence of shortages of agricultural 
labor during peak seasons and of 
skilled nonfarm workers, 


The effects on the economy of 
the unemployment and underemployment 
Situation have been offset somewhat 
by the foreign exchange remittances 
sent home by the large number of 
emigrants working abroad, largely in 
West Germany. Emigration increased 
from 24,000 in 1959 to 80,000 in 
1962, and over 100,000 in 1963. Stu- 
dents of the Greek economy, however, 
have expressed concern that the con- 


tinued high rate of emigration, in- 
volving primarily young persons, may 


have adverse effects on the coun- 





try's economy as agriculture becomes 
more intensive and industrialization 
gains speed, 


Wages and Real Earnings 


Minimum wages for nonagricul- 
tural workers were increased in 1962 
and again in 1964, The Government's 
implementation of a nationwide in- 
crease on June 1, 1962, raised min- 
imum pay for nonfarm workers by 
approximately 10 percent. 

In late December 1963, after 
unsuccessful negotiations between 
representatives of Government, man- 
agement, and labor, an arbitration 


Court approved another raise--approx- 
imately 12 percent--in national mini- 
mum wages, to be effective January 1, 


1964, 
al leave 
actual 


The court also approved annu- 

allowances up to 15 days' 
pay for all employees under 
private contracts in Greece, Both 
provisions were upheld by a second 
arbitration court on April 4, 1964, 
The minimums were raised in 1964 as 
follows: 


Monthly 
salary 


Daily wage 
for 8-hour 
day 
From To 





From To 


Men.....++e91.90 $2.13 $47.60 $53.33 


Women...... 1.47 1.67 38.33 43.33 
Apprentices: 
Industrial .80 1/.90 = we 
Nonindus - 
triei... ‘s73' 1483 ae we 


1l/ To be increased by 10 cents 
in each of 2 successive years, 


Although 
the labor force 


less than a fifth of 
was directly af- 
fected by the higher minimum wage 
scales, average wages in general 
have gradually risen; for example, 
average daily wages in a cross sec- 


2 





tion of industries in the Athen 
area have increased as follows, ac. 
cording to statistics of the Nation. 


al Social Insurance Institute: 
June June Juiel 
1961 1962 1963 
Men.......... $2.46 $2.65 $2m 
Women......e. 1.55 1.68 1,78 
Apprentices... -99 1.06 4 
The earnings of unskilled fam 
laborers have also shown an upward 
trend, The average daily wages for 
men rose from $2.06 in 1962 to $2,35 
a year later, and for women, fron 
$1.47 to $1.76. The Ministry of, 
Agriculture has reported that some 


categories of skilled agricultural 
labor earn as much as $4 a day. 


Civil servants, teachers, and 
other groups of workers have also re: 
ceived advances in pay and allow- 
ances. In August 1962, civil ser- 
vants received the final third of a 
10-percent raise, the first step hav 
ing been given in 1961. In Septen- 
ber 1963, the Government authorized 
for civil servants on active duty 
(including priests, teachers, and 
employees of state-controlled enti- 
ties, such as railroads and public 
utilities) an annual leave allow- 
ance equal to half a month's pay 
(monthly base pay ranged between $30 
and $266). Civil servants, 
ing the military, were granted an 
additional 5-percent pay raise effec! 
tive January 1, 1964, and public ele 
mentary and high school teachers 
were granted special monthly allow- 
ances ranging between 
$22.33. Earlier, the Government had 
doubled the base pay of judges 
(monthly pay ranged between $65 and 
$200) and provided special allow- 
ances to the police, 


j 


In spite of the steady overall 
increase in wages, the relative gap 


includ-f 


$12.33 and 
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petween the incomes of agricultural 
workers and those of urban workers 
has continued to widen, In the peri- 
od 1955-60, the average annual rate 
of increase in per capita imcomes 
for all workers was 5 percent (in 
constant 1954 drachmas), in contrast 
with a rate of 0.76 percent for agri- 


cultural workers. In 1963, the 
national average per capita income 
was approximately $400. The urban 


average, however, at well over $500, 
was more than double the agricultur- 
al average. Moreover, in some agri- 
cultural regions, per capita income 
averaged below $100 for the year, 


Wages in general have more than 
kept pace with consumer price rises 
in 1961-63, and have thereby main- 
tained the upward trend in real 
wages and salaries since 1955, The 
index of average real wages and sal- 
aries has not yet been published for 
1962 and 1963, but it is estimated 


that average real wages increased 
about 3 percent in each of those 
years, 
Education 

George Coutsomaris, in his 


study The Morphology of Greek Indus- 
try (Athens, Center of Economic Re- 
search, 1963), which covered 760 





medium- and large-size manufacturing 
firms employing 22 percent of the in- 
dustrial labor 
that 13.5 percent of 


force in 1958, found 
the employees 


had secondary school or university 
training, and the remaining 86.5 per 
cent had only primary education or 
no schooling at all. Unskilled labor, 
together with apprentices, made up 
over 35 percent of the total employ- 
ment of these firms, 


Labor-Management Disputes 


During 1962 and 1963, strikes 
were frequent but of short duration, 
Among the important strikes were 
those involving construction workers, 
transportation workers (including 
seamen, bus drivers, railroad work- 
ers, and civil aviation personnel), 
bakery and flour mill workers, doc- 
tors, public school teachers, law- 
yers, and telecommunications and 
textile mill workers. The chief 
issues in these strikes were pay and 
social insurance, 


In the late summer and fall of 
1963, a growing strike movement was 
dulled by the Government's implemen- 
tation of Emergency Laws 1984 and 
1986 of 1939, as amended in 1945, 
The laws provide for civil and eco- 
nomic mobilization to meet any dis- 
orders which might be considered 
dangerous to the country's security 
and welfare. Mobilization was used 
in 1963 to stop strikes by teachers, 
telecommunications workers, trolley 
bus crews, railwaymen, postal clerks, 
and civil aviation personnel.--U.S. 
Embassy, Athens. 











WESTERN EUROPE 








EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 


Trends in Wages and Social Se- 
curity in the ECSC Reported. During 
the first 10 years (1953-63) of oper- 
ation of the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC), wages have risen 
markedly, scheduled work hours have 
been reduced, and social security 
provisions have been improved for 
coal, steel, and iron workers in the 
Community's six member countries. 
These developments have been sunm- 
marized in the report Evolution des 
salaires, de la sécurité sociale et 
de__la durée du travail dans les in- 
dustries de la C.E.C.A. (février 
1953-février 1963), published by the 























ECSC's High Authority (Luxembourg) 
in 1963. 
1. Wages. Average hourly earn- 


ings have risen considerably between 
1953 and 1963 in all the ECSC coun- 
tries and in the coal, iron, an 

steel industries. However, the in- 
creases were greater in France, West 
Germany, and the Netherlands than in 
Belgium, Italy, and Luxembourg, and 
in iron and steel than in coal min- 
ing. Total labor costs’ rose also, 
but more markedly, owing to a much 
stronger upward trend relatively in 
nonwage labor costs, i.e., employer 
contributions to social security and 
remuneration for days not worked. 
The worker's real income--governed 
by taxes, social security benefits, 
family allowances, duration of work, 
the cost of living, and general eco- 
nomic conditions--rose throughout 
the 10-year period except for the 
years 1957-59, £¢€ 


when remained 


stable or decreased. 


2. Work Time. Workers in the 
three industries concerned have bene- 
fited since the ECSC was established 


by a number of improvements in 
their scheduled weekly work time. 
As specified in collective agree- 


these include reductions in 
the number of regular hours’ worked 
per day and by the introduction of 
paid rest days (usually Saturdays), 
which are sometimes coupled with an 
extension in the number of hours on 
other days of the week. Here again, 
the improvements differ in form and 
extent among the coal, iron, and 
steel industries. For example, the 
‘40-hour, 5-day workweek has been 
attained only in the collieries and 
in West Germany and the Netherlands; 
substantial progress was made toward 
this goal, however, in the other 
countries. 


ments, 


Paid annual leave time has been 
increased in Belgium, France, and 
the Netherlands. The differing pro- 
visions for paid leave in the vari- 
ous countries, particularly as re- 
gards seniority and work performance, 
make comparison difficult, but it is 
apparent that provisions have been 
liberalized more for some workers 
since 1953 than for others; e.g., in 
coal mining, underground miners have 





gained more favorable conditions 
than surface miners, except in 
France and Italy. 

3. Social Security. The most 
outstanding accomplishment in the 
area of social security is  repre- 


sented by measures designed to stimu- 


late the mobility of labor. In De- 
cember 1957, the labor ministers of 
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the member countries signed a conven- 
tion on social security for migrant 
workers which was drafted by the 
High Authority of the ECSC with the 
» technical assistance of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. The 
Council of Ministers of the European 
Economic Community subsequently in- 
corporated the provisions of the con- 
vention into regulations which have 





~~ 





~~ 





nt 


legal status in the six countries. 

The regulations not only improved 

considerably the migrant workers’ 

rights to various social security 

benefits, but also facilitated the 

disbursement of such benefits, thus 

helping to alleviate the fear of los- 
ing certain social advantages which 

had inhibited the free movement of 

labor within the Communities. 


It has not as yet been possible 
to arrive at a uniform list of recog- 
nized occupational diseases for work- 
ers in all member countries. How- 
ever, under the’ sponsorship of the 
High Authority, a solution has been 
worked out regarding compensation to 
migrant workers suffering from occu- 
pational diseases following a _ pro- 
tracted period of exposure, foremost 
among them, silicosis. 


Economic integration has not 
had as direct or important an effect 
on the evolution of social security 
as on prices, wages, and working con- 
ditions in the Community. Neverthe- 
less, considerable strides have been 
made during the 10-year period. In 
all countries, various types of bene- 
fits have been improved and benefit 
payments increased. Also, the con- 








cept of the "dynamic pension," calcu- 
lated on the basis of the insured's 
average earnings and adjusted peri- 
odically to correspond to certain 
economic indicators, has gained wide 
acceptance. In Belgium, France, West 
Luxembourg, and the Neth- 


Germany, 








erlands, automatic revaluation of 
pensions is now practiced with re- 
gard to the determination of the 


benefit amount paid to new retirees. 


In Germany, the law prescribes an 
annual adjustment for pensions al- 
ready established. 

The introduction in 1954 of 


family allowances in Germany has 
made the situation in the Community 
more uniform, although considerable 
differences persist between the 
systems of the member countries. A 
reform carried out in Italy in 1959 
has brought that country closer to 
the standard of sickness insurance 
systems in the other countries. 


In unemployment insurance, four 
countries have rather similar nation- 
al compulsory systems, and_ two-- 
France and Luxembourg--have public 
assistance plans. Since 1958-59, 
however, France has had a contribu- 
tory system for industry and com- 
merce which is jointly financed by 
employers (80 percent) and workers 
(20 percent). It was first estab- 
lished by collective agreement and 
later given general validity by Gov- 
ernment decree. Special benefits 
for unemployed miners have been in- 
troduced or improved in recent years 
in most of the ECSC member countries. 
--European Coal and Steel Community. 





EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 








Supplementary Benefits Esti- 
mated. The French National Insti- 
tute for Statistical and Economic 


Studies (INSEE) recently issued es- 
timates of supplementary benefits as 
a percentage of direct earnings in 
five of the six European Economic 
Community (EEC) countries. Separate 
estimates were made for 22 manufac- 


turing industries for October 1962, 


based upon earlier work in this 
field conducted by the EEC Statisti- 
cal Office applying to the years 


1959 and 1960. 
for the 


mates 


industries 


are presented below. 


surveyed 


Estimates of supplementary benefits as a percentage of direct 
earnings, selected industries, October 1962 1/ 


The 1962 INSEE esti- 
































Nether- 
Industry Belgium| France | Germany} Italy poten 
OT EELEEEL EEC OOUTT CRO 54.9 64.7 39.6 91.0 36.8 
Tg pe iat RRS spi Se UE ae hay AR Dy RO ra 42.2 60.1 47.3 90.4 41.1 
CER CT ED bee Bei ae eae ee oa ee wee eR 40.4 64.6 41.2 90.3 32.7 
Ss ch uG hss tae POs te oe kes 8 eae 37.6 62.0 41.3 90.6 40.0 
EEG CUMIN so ce ecocecnece enue -- 100.6 55.2 102.3 -- 
Sah 4h hee ee CER GORE EMS 4 OO OO 52.3 73.5 54.8 94.4 44.3 
DEEDS occ ces ceeveeaeieeeanees 50.1 79.4 64.8 }| 107.8 50.7 
DR a +e resesicas vised sed see ce ae 52.3 66.5 50.1 114.8 43.9 
DCS SES bos cok Cree She Cee RE 52.1 98.3 60.0 99.2 -- 
Pottery and earthenware........... 38.9 57.8 41.8 93.6 38.0 
PEE SUEM Seas sec ce recede veces 51.0 61.3 47.5 108.7 -- 
Electrical machinery, equipment, 

PPP rr rere eee eeerey. 48.7 62.2 48.0 | 105.3 52.6 
POREEMEMRG ooo o ccs sete erecesse 8S 64.5 70.0 44.7 107.8 49.4 
IG of FS boo OM we de 6 6 40d 0 Om -- 79.4 49.6 128.5 -- 
Chocolates, confectionery, 

a ual en 0446004 6 44bs0-0 ba a8 42.6 58.9 37.5 99.2 41.3 
Fruit and vegetable canning....... 37.5 49.5 34.5 82.9 35.4 
Macaroni, spaghetti, and similar 

a hel EG RO Faire: 39.5 63.3 48.9 96.7 += 
cane kketne 044444424065 6.008 37.9 52.8 36.4 | 106.8 30.4 
Plywood and fiberboard............ 40.4 60.9 $7.2 92.4 38.6 
es aad wa ew oo ek Oe 39.0 55.3 33.0 102.3 30.6 
GEROG ss os Scere eee eTet tevececrens 47.3 82.1 40.1 | 110.3 -- 
Precision and optical instruments. 51.8 58.1 41.8 | 102.6 38.4 

1/ Employer expenditures as payments in kind, and other social 
defined by the European Economic contributions. 
Community (EEC) include, in addition 
to direct wages, supplementary bene- Source: Les Couts de Main- 
fits consisting of bonuses and spe- D'oeuvre dans Diverses Industries 


cial premiums, pay for time not 
worked, social security contribu- 
tions both legally required and 
voluntary, social taxes, hiring cost, 


(Institut National 
et des Etudes 


stiques 


INSEE, 


p. 1050. 


Paris, 


de la Stati- 


November 


Economiques, 


1963), 
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WEST BERLIN 


Recent Developments in the 
Market. In 1964, the Berlin 
»>Senate is intensifying its campaign 
to attract West German labor to 
Berlin in an effort to overcome a 
chronic labor shortage. The empha- 
sis in recruiting is on specific 
categories of skilled and unskilled 
workers currently needed in Berlin. 
The head of the Berlin Labor Office 
has stated that Berlin is also turn- 
ing to automation and work rational- 
ization. Plans have been approved 
and initial funds appropriated for 
yan Institute for Automation in Ber- 





Labor 





lin, which is expected to be estab- 
lished in the near future, in con- 
sultation with U.S. experts. 


In the last 2 years, there have 


} been more job vacancies than jobseek- 


ers, amounting to about two to three 
openings for each unemployed worker 
in West Berlin. The city's rate of 
unemployment at the end of 1963 was 
0.9 percent (13,000 persons). The 
Labor Office estimated that at least 
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, this type of work. 








half of those unemployed were part- 
time workers or refugees and the 
other half, older workers over 55 


years of age. (Nearly half of West 
Berlin's population is over age 50.) 


The year 1963 was marked by sub- 
stantial rises in labor productivity 
and progress in obtaining additional 
manpower required to maintain a ris- 
ing level of production. Neverthe- 
less, a tight labor market continues 
to exist, particularly in metal, 
electrical, and clothing industries 
and in construction. Laundry and 
cleaning firms are also short-handed 
because of low wages and the low 
status traditionally associated with 
The metal indus- 
a great need for women in 


try has 
line work and for skilled 


assembly 


workers. The construction industry, 
with a large number of older workers, 
has for some time been unable to 
attract new workers; in 1953, 1l 
percent of the male workers in Ber- 
lin worked in construction, as 
against only 8 percent in 1963, even 
though construction activity and 
housing needs expanded. As of Feb- 
ruary 1964, the building industry 
had 2,500 job vacancies. The Berlin 
Labor Office and the Senate have 
been encouraging construction firms 
to provide sufficient extra pay to 
induce workers to stay with the in- 
dustry during bad weather. 


A total of 75,000 job applica- 
tions have been received in Berlin 
from West German workers since the 
erection of the Wall in August 1961 
shut off the flow of labor from East 
Berlin. According to a city offi- 
cial, only 46,000 workers have been 
placed, however, owing to delays in 
processing and the high standards 
set by some firms. (In 1963, 17,000 
were placed out of 40,000 applicants. ) 
About 10 percent of the West German 
workers who moved to Berlin have re- 
turned to their homes. The number 
of foreign workers employed in Ber- 
lin has increased from 4,000 to 
8,000 since 1961. 


In an effort to attract workers, 
in 1963, industrial wages were raised 
by an average of 10 percent and 
wages in construction by about 15 
percent. By the end of the year, 
the average income of all employees 
had virtually reached the average 
level of Hamburg, which has the high- 
est wage level of any city in the 
Federal Republic. 


One of the chief deterrents to 
the immigration of labor into Berlin 
has been the acute shortage of suit- 
able housing, although 343 million 





deutsche marks (US$86 million) in 
public funds were made available for 
the construction of 18,250 dwelling 


has 
units 


plans to build 

















units in 1963. For 1964, the city ers.--U.S. Mission, Berlin. 
AFRICA 
KENYA the Court will be final and binding 
for the duration of the agreement. 
Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Program Launched. Representatives --Union members currently enrolled 





of the Government of Kenya, the Fed- 
eration of Kenya Employers, and the 
ICFTU-affiliated Kenya Federation of 
Labour signed a l-year agreement 
February 10, 1964, designed to pro- 
vide 40,000 to 50,000 work opportuni- 
ties for Kenya's estimated 70,000 to 
100,000 unemployed who have held 


jobs inthe past. Signatories to 
the agreement anticipate that the 
emergency measures will provide a 


"breathing space" during which more 
long-term solutions to Kenya's unem- 
ployment problems can be _ found. 
Major provisions of the agreement 
are as follows: 


--Central and local governments 
are to increase their total work 
force by 15 percent, and private em- 
ployers (other than employers of 
domestic servants) by 10 percent. 


--Employers, including farmers, 
may not lay off employees for the 
duration of the agreement, and no 


workers may be dismissed except for 


disciplinary reasons. 


--No strikes or lockouts will be 
permitted. An Industrial Court is 
to be established to arbitrate all 
disputes not resolved by voluntary 
negotiating machinery. Awards of 


8 





in a checkoff system may not with- 


draw. 


--The Trade Unions Ordinance is 
to be amended to discourage the for- 
mation of splinter unions. 


--Wages are to be frozen for 12 
months upon the expiration of exist- 
ing wage agreements. (Since a large 
proportion of contracts were con- 
cluded late in 1963, in most cases 


negotiated wages will stay fixed for\ 


2 years.) The Government, however, 
will formulate a national wage pol- 
icy within the next 6 months. 


--The Government is authorized to 
introduce emergency legislation to 
ensure compliance with agreement pro- 
visions if the unions or the employ- 
ers do not abide by them. 


Several weeks 
ing, in an 
tain the 


before the sign- 

associated move to main- 
purchasing power of frozen 
wages, the Government of Kenya had 
issued an order imposing price con- 
trols on a number of basic commodi- 
ties, such as corn and wheat flour, 
milk, bread, sugar, and meat and 
fish, at the price level "ordinarily 
charged" in recent weeks just prior 
to the order.--U.S. Embassy, Nairobi. 
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UGANDA 
First Industrywide Agreement 
Concluded. The Uganda Building Con- 


struction, Civil Engineering and Al- 


lied Workers Union and the Uganda 
Association of Building and Civil 
Engineering Contractors negotiated 


Uganda's first industrywide collec- 
tive bargaining agreement in January 
1964. The 1-year agreement covers 
companies employing at least 80 per- 


cent of Uganda's 20,000-30,000 build- 


ing and construction workers (in- 
cluding persons engaged in sawmill- 
ing, furniture manufacture, and cer- 
tain types of mining and quarrying). 
Major provisions are as follows: 


--Scheduled hours of work shall 
be 48 hours a week; it was suggested 
that 5% hours be worked on Saturday. 
Overtime will be paid for all hours 
worked in excess of 48 each week. 





--Minimum_ rates of pay for un- 
skilled workers within a 30-mile ra- 
dius of the capital of Kampala will 
be 5 East African shillings (1 Sh.= 
US$0.14) for each 8 hours worked or 
Sh. 0.625 an hour. In all _ other 
areas the minimum daily wages set 
for unskilled workers will be less 
than that for the Kampala area; how- 
ever, they are fixed at Sh. 0.35 
higher than the rates established by 
the Government's Minimum Wages Order 
of 1963. Minimum wages for skilled 
workers will be uniform throughout 
the country, ranging from Sh. 0.65- 
Shs. 1.50 an hour for masons to 
Sh. 1-Shs. 2 an hour for drivers and 
fitters and turners. 





--Overtime pay shall be given for 
all hours worked in excess of the 
number agreed upon as the _ normal 
workday and must be paid for at time 
and one-half, including any hours 
excess of the number 
agreed upon for Saturday. All Sunday 





work will be considered overtime and 
will be paid at time and one-half 
for the first 8 hours and double 
time for each additional hour there- 
after. An employee working on any 
of seven annual public holidays will 
be entitled to a normal day's pay 
plus time and one-half for a maxi- 
mum of 8% hours and double time for 
each additional hour thereafter. 


--Annual leave may be accumulated 
at the rate of 1 day for each month 
of service; an additional 2 days may 
be added after 1 year of service, 
making a total of 14 days per year. 





--Layoff notices are to be given 
employees at least 1 day in advance; 
if not so notified, an employee re- 
porting for work at his regular time 
will be entitled toa full day's 
pay. Pay provisions for layoffs 
caused by inclement weather are also 
included. Employees laid off by a 
reduction in operations must be giv- 
en 1 week's advance notice or 1 
week's pay in lieu of notice, In 
determining the persons to be laid 
off, the principle of "first in, 
last out" is to be applied. When 
work is resumed, the last persons 
laid off are to be the first rehired. 





--A "work ticket,'"' to be used 
daily in recording hours of work and 
issued to 





rates of pay, is to be 
each employee. The employee must 
submit the ticket to the proper of- 


ficial each morning and see that it 
is properly filled in and returned 
to him at the close of the workday. 
At the end of each pay period, the 
employer will tally the hours and 
earnings shown on the work ticket to 
determine the amount of wages due. 


John Thalmeyer, an American 
trade unionist assigned in 1963 to 
help strengthen the Uganda construc- 
tion workers' union by the Interna- 
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tional Pederation of Building and 
Woodworkers (an International Trade 
Secretariat), assisted in negotia- 


year, 
membership 
230 members 


the Uganda union had a paid 


of 4,000, compared with 
less than a year ago, 


























tion of the agreement, Early this U.S, Embassy, Kampala, 
FAR EAST 
PHILIPPINES Federation of Industrial and Agrari- 
an Workers; and the Federation of 

Labor Advisory Council Estab- Free Farmers (FFF). Several of the 
lished for ALEC Programs, In mid- member trade unions are affiliates 
1963, the Labor Advisory Council to of the International Trade Secretar- 
the Asian Labor Education Center iats (ITS). 
(ALEC) was established, The ALEC, 


administered by the University of 
the Philippines, is a joint project 
of the Philippine and U.S. Govern- 
ments, The Council is composed of 
representatives from 27 labor feder- 
ations and national unions from all 
regions of the Philippines. Each of 


the labor organizations is represent- 


ed on the Council by its president, 
workers' education director, or 
other authorized representative, 
Among the trade union organizations 
represented on the Council are the 


Philippine Trade UnionCouncil (PTUC), 


an affiliate of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions; 
the Confederation of Trade Unions of 
the Philippines (KMP); the Federa- 
tion of Free Workers (FFW); the Phil- 
ippine Labor Unity Movement (PLUM) 


The Council's primary objective 
is to provide guidance to ALEC in 


the development of an effective work- 


ers' education program in the Phil- 
ippines, Detailed functions of the 
Council, as incorporated in its 
rules and procedures approved during 
its organizational meeting, include 
advising the University of the Phil- 
ippines and ALEC on (a) the needs 
and problems of trade unionists, (b) 
the planning and promotion of proj- 
ects and activities, and (c) the 
methods of recruitment of students 
for the training program, In addi- 
tion, the Council will recommend 
courses and consider problems of 
workers! education brought to its 
attention, --Asian Labor Education 





Center Bulletin, 
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BRAZIL 


Family Allowances Introduced in 
Brazil's Private Industry. An Exec- 
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utive decree issued in December 1963 
sets forth regulations for payment 
of a"family salary" by Brazilian 
firms in the private sector, Similar 
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a paid) regulations already exist for the According to a study which was 
J with} payment of this benefit to Govern- made by the Ministry of Labor, the 
r ago,| ment employees, family allowance fund should be self- 
sustaining financially. 
‘ The decree provides essentially 











that all employees covered by the Payment of the family allowance 
————| Organic Social Security Law (4,505, - became effective as of December 1963, 
000 workers in June 1963, as esti- With the increase in minimum wages 
mated by the Labor Ministry) are en- which became effective February 24, 
———“| titled to receive the family allow- 1964, the amounts of this allowance 
ance. Family allowance benefits are were automatically increased,--U.S. 
payable for each dependent up to 14 Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
grari-| years of age. The amount of the pay- 
on of} ment is to be equal to 5 percent of MEXICO 
of the{ the local minimum wage multiplied by 
liates} the number of eligible dependents. Mexican Profit-Sharing Plan Be- 
retar-) If both parents of a dependent are comes Law. The first sharing of 
employees covered by the Organic profits nationally, based on profits 
Social Security Law, both are enti- of 1963, took place in the spring of 
ective}) tled to receive the family allowance 1964 as the result of a profit- 
LEC in| for the dependent, sharing plan which became effective 
2 work- on January 1, 1964, Under this plan, 
Phil- The cost of the family allow- 20 percent of profits determined to 
- the | ance is to be borne indirectly by be subject to profit sharing is to 
1 its} the employer, Each employer is re- be distributed to all workers except 
luring} quired to deposit an amount equal to domestic servants and apprentices, 
iclude} 6 percent of the local minimum wage The plan was unanimously proposed by 
Phil-}| per employee (regardless of civil a tripartite National Profit Sharing 
needs} status or the number of the employ- Commission convened in November 1962 
+, (b) | ee's dependents) in a common family in conjunction with amendments to 
proj-{ allowance fund to be administered by constitutional and Federal labor law 
) the! existing social welfare institutes. provisions with relation to profit 
dents| The employer pays the family allow- sharing. 


addi-| ance benefits each month directly to 


mmend| the employee, along with his regular One-half of the profits going 





s of| salary; subsequently, the employer to labor is shared equally by all 
o its{ receives a rebate equal to the ac- employees, based on the number of 
ation| tual amount paid out in family allow- days worked during the year, without 
ances, This rebate is discounted regard to amount of wages; the other 

from ''total" payments made by the em- half is distributed in proportion to 

ployer to the social welfare insti- the empioyee's total annual wages, 

w—=—| tute, i.e., social welfare contribu- exclusive of bonuses, overtime pay, 
tions in addition to the 6-percent and other special compensations, 
payment already discussed. Labor's share in profits are in no 

way to be considered as salary or 

The family allowance benefits wages, according to the law, It has 
are exempt from normal social secur- been estimated that employee partici- 

1963} ity deductions, Furthermore, the pation in net profits after taxes, 
ment | benefits are not considered part of under this formula, will range from 
lian} the worker*s salary for income tax 2.8 to 12.6 percent of total net 
ilar | Purposes. profits. 
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the employers' 
profits is to be determined from 
their income tax returns, Workers 
may protest the profits reported on 
the tax returns to the Ministry of 
Finance, which has final authority 
regarding the validity of the re- 
turns, In determining the profit- 
sharing base, a deduction of 30 per- 
cent from net profits after taxes is 
provided to allow the investor rea- 
sonable interest on invested capital 
and further capital for reinvestment 
in plant and equipment, A deduction 
is also made for the value of labor 
inputs, based on the ratio of capi- 
tal investment to annual payrolls, 


The amount of 


The plan exempts all new com- 
panies during the first 2 years of 
existence, and if they are engaged 
in the manufacture of a new product, 
during the first 4 years, 

Although the current plan is the 


first to be applied on a national 


and compulsory basis, the concept of 
profit sharing was contained in the 
1917 Constitution, which provided 
that workers shall have the right to 
participate in profits in agricul- 
tural, commercial, industrial, or 
mining enterprises. The Federal 
Labor Code of 1931 also included 
profit sharing as a benefit for work- 
ers, However, neither the Constitu- 
tion nor the Federal labor law con- 
tained implementing legislation and 
thus had little effective force, 
even though companies were applying 
profit sharing in a few instances on 
a voluntary basis before 1964, 


Both the 1917 Constitution and 
the Federal labor law were amended 
in 1962 to require compulsory profit 
sharing. They now provide for the 
National Profit Sharing Commission, 
whose task is "to determine the 
profit-sharing percentage to be dis- 
tributed among workers,"'--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Mexico City. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 


ditions during April 1964. 


CANADA AND WESTERN EUROPE 
INTERNATIONAL 





and Steel Community, High Authority. Le financement des in- 
vestissements et les aspects sociaux de la reconversion. Vol. III, 255 pp. 
La conduite sur place des opérations de conversion industrielle. Vol. IV, 
352 pp. Luxembourg, 1963. (Collection d'économie et politique régionale, 
I. La conversion industrielle en Europe.) 


European Coal 








et la pratique des conventions _col- 


European Economic Community. Le droit 
(Etudes, 


lectives dans les six pays de la C.E.E. Bruxelles, 1963. 63 pp. 
serie politique sociale 6.) 


CANADA 








Dominion Departments of Labour and of Citizenship and Immigration. Working 
and Living Conditions in Canada. Ottawa, 1963. 93 pp. 





FINLAND 


Ministry of Social Affairs. Social Services in Finland: Labour _ Relations. 
Helsinki, 1964. 28 pp. 











Ministry of Social Affairs. Social Services in Finland: Social Allowances. 
Helsinki, 1964. 32 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 





Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health. Social Insurance in the Neth- 
erlands. The Hague, 1964. 27 pp. 


SWEDEN 


Lind, Erland. Salary Differentiation in Swedish Industry. Stockholm, Swed- 
ish Employers' Confederation, 1963. 77 pp. 





Lind, Erland. Wage Differentiation in Swedish Industry. Stockholm, Swedish 
Employers' Confederation, 1963. 46 pp. 


U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 





HUNGARY 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of International Commerce. Basic Data on 
the Economy of Hungary. By Leon Lewins and Oleg Jerschkowsky. Washington, 
D.C., 1964. 19 pp. (OBR 64-37.) 
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U.S.S.R. 


U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee. Annual Economic Indicators for the 
U.S.S.R. Washington, D.C., 1964. 218 pp. (88th Cong., 2d sess., Commit- 
tee Print.) 





NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
INDIA 
India, Directorate of National Sample Survey. The National Sample Survey, 


September 1957-May 1958. No. 63, Tables With Notes on Employment and Unen- 
ployment in Urban Areas. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1962. 208 pp. 


PAKISTAN 


American Universities Field Staff. A Note on Pakistan. By Louis Dupree. 
New York City, 1963. 41 pp. (Reports Service, Vol. VII, No. 8.) 














AFRICA 
INTERNATIONAL 


Commission for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara. London, 
1961: 


Human Factors of Productivity in Africa’ Absenteeism and Labour Turnover. 
Joint Project No. 5, Sixth Inter-African Labour Conference. 240 pp. 

Migrant Labour in Africa South of the Sahara. Proceedings under item II 
of the agenda of the Sixth Inter-African Labour Conference. 338 pp., 
30 pp. bibliography. 

Sixth Inter-African Labour Conference, Abidjan, 1961. 260 pp. 


MOROCCO 











"Bilateral Manpower Agreement Between France and Morocco," International La- 
bour Review, Vol. LXXXIX, February 1964, pp. 189-192. 








"Bilateral Manpower Agreement Between Morocco and the Federal Republic of 
Germany," International Labour Review, Vol. LXXXIX, February 1964, pp. 192- 
194. 


SOUTH AFRICA 





State of South Africa. Economic Financial, and Statistical Year-book for the 


Republic of South Africa, 1963. Johannesburg, De Gama Publications, Ltd., 
1963. 519 pp. 











SUDAN 


Sudan, Ministry of Finance and Economics, Economic Branch, Research and Sta- 
tistical Section. Economic Survey, 1962. Khartoum, 1963. 126 pp. 





TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika. Annual Report on Cooperative Development, 1960. Dar es Salaam, 
Government Printer, 1963. 27 pp. 
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Tobias, George. High-Level 


Manpower Requirements and Resources in  Tangan- 





yika, 1962-1967. Dar es Salaam, Government Printer, 1963. 





CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 


Chen, Nai-Ruenn. The Economy of Mainland China, 1949-1963: 


FAR EAST 


65 pp. 


A Bibliography 





of Materials in English. Berkeley, Calif., Committee on the Economy of 





China, Social Science Research Council, 1963. 297 pp. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Department of Statistics. 


Government Printer, 


CUBA 


New Zealand Official Yearbook, 1963. 





1963. 


1260 pp. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Wellington, 


Cuban Economic Research Project. Social Security in Cuba. Coral Gables, 
Fla., University of Miami, 1964. 290 pp. An evaluation of the 
social security system before and after Castro's 


in the objectives 


rise to power, as well as changes 


of the 





fits, financing, and administration. 


GUATEMALA 


Ministerio de Trabajo y Prevision Social, Comisién Nacional del 
Determinacion del Salario Minimo en la Industria 


Estudio Economico para la 


difference 


in risks covered, persons protected, bene- 


Salario. 





de Comercio (Economic Study for the Determination of Minimum Wages in Com- 





merce). Guatemala, C.A., 1964. 116 pp. 


MEXICO 


Vernon, Raymond. The Dilemma of Mexico's Development: 


vate and Public Sec 


tors. 





Press, 1963. 218 pp. 


PERU 


The Roles of the Pri- 








Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard 


Harris, Walter C., Hans A. Hossé, and Associates. Housing in Peru. 


ton, D.C., Pan American Union, 


can States, 1963. 


713 pp. 





(In Spanish and English. ) 


University 


Washing- 


General Secretariat, Organization of Ameri- 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON POLAND 


Explanatory Note 


In Poland, data on population, 
hours of work, productivity, prices, 
and family budgets are collected and 
analyzed by the Central Statistical 
Office, Data on job placements are 
gathered by the Labor and Wage Com- 
mittee, the principal central Gov- 
ernment agency concerned with labor. 
Labor force, wage, and real earnings 
information is compiled by both the 
Central Statistical Office and the 
Social Insurance Establishment. The 
principal statistical publications 
of Poland are the monthly Biuletyn 
Statystyczny (Statistical Bulletin), 
the bimonthly Wiadomosci Statystyczne 
(Statistical News), the annual Maly 
Rocznik Statystyczny (Concise Sta- 
tistical Yearbook of Poland), and 
the annual Rocznik Statystyczny 
(Statistical Yearbook). 




















Currently available statistics 
on population and labor in Poland 
are presented in tables 1-13 which 
follow this section, The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has no information 
as to the accuracy of the data pre- 
sented in the tables. 


Population, The population esti- 
mates are based on the 1950 and 1960 
General National Censuses. The 1950- 
58 and 1960-62 yearend estimates of 
the national population are projec- 
tions, respectively, of those two 
censuses, 


Labor Force, Employment infor- 
mation for the State sector of the 
economy is based upon data obtained 
through the establishment reporting 
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system of the Central Statistical 
Office. The State sector accounts 
for 84 percent of all industrial 
employment; the remainder is includ- 
ed in the cooperative sector (9 per- 
cent) and the private sector (7 per- 
cent). Employment, as defined, in- 
cludes civil servants, apprentices, 
and those persons covered by "collec- 
tive contracts" in the State economy 
and excludes members of the Armed 
Forces. Collective contracts are 
concluded annually between the trade 
union as a representative of the 
workers and the State enterprises. 
In particular, they state the duties 
of the worker toward the enterprise 


with respect to increasing labor 
productivity and production and the 
obligation of the enterprise toward 
the worker with regard to_ social 


welfare and cultural activities. 


of employment in 
the State economy by industrial 
group is based upon the National 
Economy Classification (NEC) of Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, The NEC classifies 
individual establishments into 31 
industry groups, covering power gen- 
eration, mining, fuel, and manufac- 
turing industries. An _ industrial 
establishment is considered a plant 
(place of work) or a group of plants 
situated within the same premises, 
fully equipped, using raw materials, 
adopting similar technological proc- 
esses, and producing goods or serv- 
ices designed for the same or simi- 
lar purposes, 


Distribution 


Data on unplaced jobseekers 
registered at State employment of- 
fices conform in principle to the 


a 











a 











unemployed workers 
United States--per- 
looking for 


definition of 
current in the 
sons not working but 
work, These jobseekers may be only 
a fraction of the total actually 
unemployed, since many persons do 
not register with the State employ- 
ment offices, The full extent of 
unemployment is unknown, 


Earnings. Wage data apply to 
workers under collective contracts, 


apprentices, and civil servants, all 
of whom are employed inthe State 
economy, Excluded are members of 
the Armed Forces, unpaid family 
workers, and persons employed in 
small noneconomic enterprises, such 
as certain educational and political 
committees, Gross wage information 
includes straight-time earnings, 
overtime earnings, and certain pay- 
ments in kind. However, family al- 
lowances, bonuses, incentive pay, 
and various other cash and noncash 
payments are excluded from the in- 
formation contained in the tables. 
Supplementary benefits, comprising 
sickness and maternity benefits and 
occupational hazard benefits, amount 


to about 15 percent of gross wages 
and are paid by the employer. 


Hours and Productivity. Both 
hours and productivity information 
are obtained from establishment re- 
ports, classified according to indus- 
trial division, Productivity data 
are given in annual units of physi- 
cal output per production worker. 
The definition of physical units of 
output depends upon the _ industry 
classification, such as annual out- 
put of crude steel in metric tons 
per production worker in the crude 
steel or pig iron industries. 





Consumer Price Index, Family Ex- 
penditures, and Real_ Income. The 
consumer price index is calculated 
on the basis of findings in annual 
surveys of average urban worker fam- 
ily expenditures for goods and serv- 
ices in about 350 markets. The index 
includes about 400 items, which are 
weighted in accord with expenditures, 
Real income data are derived from in- 
dexes of monthly earnings of workers 
in the State economy, adjusted for 
changes in consumer prices, 
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Table 1. Poland. Population, by Urban and Rural Areas, as of 
December 31, Selected Years, 1950-62 1/ 

Area 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 1960 1962 
Total population. | 25,035] 25,999] 27,012] 28,080] 29,000] 29,893] 30,484 
Urban areaS....+.+-- 9,243 | 10,525] 11,316} 12,594] 13,471} 14,245] 14,880 
RUPE QPOAB. oo ccccce 15,792] 15,474] 15,696) 15,486] 15,529] 15,648} 15,604 
1/ 1950 and 1960 data are year- Source: Maly Rocznik Statys- 
end projections from, respectively, tycezny, 1963 (Concise Statistical 


the December 3, 1950, and December 6, 
Censuses. 
1952-58 are projected from 
1962, from 


1960, General 
Data for 
the 
the 1960 Census. 


National 


1950 Census and for 


Yearbook of 


Poland, 1963) (Warsaw, 





Poland, Central 





1963, in English), p. 8. 


Statistical Office, 






































Table 2. Poland. Population, by Age, Sex, and Urban and Rural 
Areas, December 31, 1962 1/ 
(In thousands) 
Total Total Urban Rural 
Age group —. Male | Female | Male | Female} Male | Female 
lation 
All age groups..|30,484 14,768] 15,716 7,143} 7,737 7,625] 7,979 
Under 4 years...... 3,145 1,620 1,525 710 665 910 860 
5-14 years........-. 6,868 3,514 3,354 1,623] 1,542 1,891} 1,812 
15-64 years........ 18,569 8,909 9,660} 4,505] 4,964 4,404] 4,696 
15-24 years...... 4,336 2,184 2,152 1,090] 1,111 1,094} 1,041 
25-44 years...... 8,485 4,106 4,379 2,222] 2,344 1,884] 2,035 
45-64 years...... 5,748 2,619 3,129 1,193} 1,509 1,426] 1,620 
65 years and over..| 1,902 725 1,177 305 566 420 611 
1/ Yearend projections from the Source: Rocznik Statystyczny, 


General 
ber 6, 1960. 
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National Census of 


Decem- 


1963 


(Warsaw, Poland, 








(Statistical Yearbook, 


1963) 





cal Office, 1963), p. 28. 
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Table 3. Poland. 


Civilian Employment in the State Sector, 1/ 


by Economic Division, 1956, 1958, 1960, and 1962 









































(In thousands) 
1962 
Economic division 1956 | 1958 | 1960 | 1962 2/ 
30,484 ; 
14,880 ; | FOCeeeeeeeerIrerrrerererress Tyr ere 6,787 |6,848 | 7,103 | 7,724 
l 
hein TONNE. 6 nds 5c bbc esevcccarerdireeecdoed 670 578 544 586 
POND 60 6 oboe oe ce P eh ee ee odeerehebuds 4e86 552 445 394 423 
tatys- } 
TEP ee PE Dr rere er res re ee ee 118 133 150 163 
1 won ee Gb be. 80 oh ir ia de codcckdsesidedsiz 6,117 |6,270 }6,559 | 7,138 
‘fice. Se BE dics wh acknns owe edd ad tht ienntida 2,803 |2,929 |2, 986 |3,247 
: Cm CA aiid oo 6dccienornd deetdee beveadne 745 729 788 840 
Transportation and communications......... 591 650 655 694 
Wholesale and retail trade...........-000 674 562 719 775 
Pinance and in@urOnee......cccivececscecis 52 52 57 63 
DeBR ic oti nGOtratiah..... oc cccccdivescodvcs 307 249 231 244 
Public health and welfare.......ceeeeeeees 240 270 308 346 
Communal services 5/.....seeeveecevvvccees 148 174 210 236 
Education, science, and culture........... 405 429 471 520 
1/ State sector of the economy 4/ Includes mining, manufactur- 
includes enterprises and _ services ing, fuel, and power generation. 
emale which are state owned and operated. 5/ Services which correspond to 
About 160,000 persons are employed municipal government services. 

















in the private sector of the economy. 

2/ Estimate. 

3/ Totals for nonagriculture ex- 
ceed the sums of the components for 
each year, owing in part’ to the ex- 
clusion of part-time workers from 
the division of education, science, 
and culture. 














Source: Maly Rocznik Statys- 
tyczny, 1963 (Concise Statistical 
Yearbook of Poland, 1963) (Warsaw, 





Poland, Central Statistical Office, 


1963), p. 29. 
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Table 4. Poland. Civilian Employment in Industry in the State Sector, 1/ 
by Industry Group, 1962 


(In thousands) 











Production Salaried 

Industry group Total workers employees 
er ee es sr re eee 3,251.6 2,767.1 484.5 
Electric power generation.......... 53.3 S72 16.1 
Coal mining and processing......... 374.4 338.4 36.0 
Metal mining 2/....cccccccccccevecs 194.0 167.9 26.0 
Manufacturing. ....sccccccsccccccese 2,629.9 2,223.6 406.4 
| er eee Pere eee ey Te eee 404.0 325.9 78.1 
a ee eee ee eee ee 387.9 347.1 40.8 
er a Bae POP ee Pr ane er 138.7 124.1 14.6 
BN = iv DEA s + ars ee 6 ew wade 04g ee 168.9 147.5 21.4 
a te a ee eee ee 48.4 42.6 5.8 
ey ee oe eee ee ee eee 35.9 31.4 4.5 
CHOMECO EG fies cc iW Koc ecdicwevecace 178.2 147.4 30.8 
ee aS ee ee ee 29.3 25.8 3.6 
Petry MOCHAS «6 6 c:00 010 Kea netere 199.2 167.2 32.0 
pg ery See Pee LEE EERE 260.4 207.4 53.0 
Transportation equipment......... 258.0 212.5 45.5 
Other manufacturing 3/........... 521.0 444.7 76.3 














1/ The private sector of the 
economy employed 21,000 production 
and salaried workers in 1962 in in- 
dustry corresponding to above dis- 
tribution. 


2/ Ferrous and_ nonferrous 
metals. 
3/ Includes the manufacture of 


musical instruments, photographic 
equipment, toys, luxury goods, bris- 
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tle and hair products, and other man- 


ufactures. 


Note: Because of rounding, 
sums of individual items may not 





equal totals. 


Source: Rocznik Statystyczny, 





1963 (Statistical 


Yearbook, 1963) 





(Warsaw, Poland, Central Statistical 
Office, 1963), p. 


135. 
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» 1/ Table 5. Poland. Civilian Employment of Women in Selected Nonagricultural 
Divisions of the State Sector, as of June 30, 1955, 1960, and 1962 
(In thousands) 
kaa | Division 1955 1960 1962 
“ene wee err ore iesiew ster ewes 1,925 2,215 2,536 
e BmPROCEG US os chen vncdeasnccenes anaes 800 891 1,005 
: Cambnamet Gans «6 64% 6:0 40 6.00 Keencnseiuee 87 80 93 
‘* » Transportation and communications.... 86 102 113 
.0 Wholesale and retail trade........... 326 391 449 
0 ) Public health and welfare............ 154 229 266 
6 | POPE Teer eee eRe CRT TEES 472 522 610 
- 1/ Includes mining, manufactur- Source: Maly Rocznik Statys- 
- ing, fuel, and power generation. tyczny, 1963 (Concise Statistical 
*" 2/ Includes finance and insur- Yearbook of Poland, 1963) (Warsaw, 
2 ance; public administration; commun- Poland, Central Statistical Office, 
5 al services; and education, science, 1963), p. 32. 
3 and culture. 
6 Table 6. Poland. Civilian Employment in the State Sector, 1/ 
0 f by Age and Sex, 1959 
? (Percent distribution) 
3 i Employment, Age group 
Sex 14 years 14-16] 17-18] 19-49] 50-60} 61 years 
and over years | years/ years| years| and over 
P man- Both sexes......... 100.0 0.7 3.2 | 80.0 | 13.8 2.3 
a rn a eee ree 100.0 0.7 2.8 78.8 14.8 2.9 
ling b  Fe@mmp hes coc cio ccidsccccness 100.0 of 4.1 82.4 11.3 hes 
nat | 1/ See table 3, footnote 1. (Warsaw, Poland, Central Statistical 
Source: Rocznik Statystyczny, Office, 1963), p. 57. 
1963 (Statistical Yearbook, 1963) 
zny, 
963) fF 
ical Table 7 Poland. Job Placements During Year and Persons Registered and Job 


Vacancies, December 31, at State Employment Agencies, by Sex, 1956, 1958, 


1960, and 1962 


















































eu Tob placements | Feteah®, £285] Jon vacancten, 
during year her 32 December 31 
i 

Total Male Female} Male | Female | Male j|Female 
Re: 0i:6a me arena 1,468,975 995,757 1473,218 |11,886 | 26,361 4|39,849 8,263 
NS 6-65 ho en 1,632,946 | 1,075,319}557,627]} 9,346 | 21,795 {62,192 113,455 
Se ee 1,542,040 | 1,059,863 |482,177] 7,423 | 29,943 }|39,701 6,751 
Bs a wan awe 1,671,274 | 1,063,398 |607,876 | 6,565 | 39,679 {46,749 8,152 
Source: Rocznik Statystyczny, (Warsaw, Poland, Central Statistical 

1963 (Statistical Yearbook, 1963) Office, 1963), p. 63. 
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Table 8. Poland. Gross Average Monthly Earnings 1/ for All Employees in Selected 
Divisions of the State Sector, 1956-62 


(In zlotys 2/) 









































Division 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 3/ 
Agriculture.....cccrcccccceccvecen 910 974 | 1,086 |1,260 [1,323 }1,379 {1,420 
Industry 4/....cccccccesscessvoees 1,320 | 1,578 | 1,667 |1,782 [1,821 [1,872 |1,913 
CBte COED 5 5 0 6:0 cin 6 + 0 6 910.9 0.00 4 10 0:0 1,421 | 1,584 | 1,772 |1,906 }1,924 } 2,012 | 2,093 
Transportation and communications. |1,190 | 1,407 | 1,484 [1,560 |1,610 | 1,684 {1,741 
Wholesale and retail trade........ 1,027 | 1,195 | 1,249 {1,341 | 1,376 | 1,426 {1,457 

1/ Includes straight-time pay, over- 4/ Includes mining, manufacturing, 
time pay, vacation and holiday pay, and fuel, and power generation. 
various payments in kind. 
2/ Rates of exchange: Source: Maly Rocznik Statystyczny, 
Tourist: 1 zloty=US$0.04. 1963 (Concise Statistical Yearbook of 
Official: 1 zloty=US$ .25. Poland, 1963) (Warsaw, Poland, Central 


3/ Estimate. Statistical Office, 1963), pp. 177-178. 


Table 9. Poland. Gross Average Monthly Earnings 1/ for All Employees and Produc- 
tion Workers in Manufacturing, in the State Sector, by Selected Industry Group, 
1955, 1960, and 1962 

(In zlotys 2/) 












































1955 1960 1962 
Industry All Production All Production All Production 
— employees | workers employees{ workers employees | workers 
WM lis ceisivickric bsnutee 1,000 974 1,516 1,482 1,625 1,606 
po ee ee 903 859 1,526 1,460 13597 1,544 
pee SC eae 859 830 1,286 1,217 1,383 1,334 
Seer Eek ie BOE 984 968 1,512 1,476 1,636 1,609 
BAPOT < csvccccccscccve 994 950 1,551 1,487 1,603 1,542 
Printing... ..scecccscs 1,090 1,075 1,760 1,760 1,790 1,789 
COOREOOI Rs «056 62660844 1yA42 1,076 1,764 1,663 1,845 1,754 
PE eee L, di 1,081 1,681 162% 1,/58 1,696 
Primary metals....... 1,203 Liv 1,778 1,750 1,878 1,867 
Machinery... .ccsccece 1,288 1,253 L,O%5 1,893 1,988 2,002 
Transportation 
equipment. ......00% 1,286 L257 1,950 1,942 2,017 2,038 
Other manufactur- 
ee Lee Eee ee 1,015 981 1,571 1,492 1,682 1,609 
1/ Includes straight-time pay, over- toys, luxury goods, bristle and hair 
time pay, vacation and holiday pay, and products, and other manufactures. 
various payments in kind. Supplementary 
benefits are excluded. Source. Maly Rocznik Statystyczny, 
2/ Rates of exchange: 1963 (Concise Statistical Yearbook of 
Tourist: 1 zloty=US$0.04. Poland, 1963) (Warsaw, Poland, Central 
Official: 1 zloty=US$ .25. Statistical Office, 1963), p. 71. 


3/ Includes the manufacture of musi- 
cal instruments, photographic equipment, 
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power 
manufacturing industries. 

2/ Official leave and 
types of authorized absences. 


other 





Table 10. Poland. Average Annual Plant Hours and Hours Not Worked But Paid 
For Per Production Worker in Industry, 1/State Sector, 1955, 1960, and 1962 
Hours 1955 1960 1962 
Total Nout é<seis veri eee CHER 2,490.6 2,442.8 2,445.1 
| Biante Dore. «cs iscsi ches 0s 08s eheeow er 2,209.6 2,162.5 2,141.6 
Straight time......-cecsececsccssees 2,070.8 2,065.3 2,041.2 
Overtime... ccccccccccccccvcscccseres 138.8 97.2 100.4 
Hours not worked but paid for......... 281.0 280.3 303.5 
Wee Rate ois nGn cece ake nee keen eres 113.1 130.0 133.6 
Sick leave... ccccccccccccccccccsores 100.1 92.7 109.1 
Gther 2/ ooo osdveeee ae eos ose dees wee 67.8 57.6 60.8 
1/ State owned and _ operated Source: Maly Rocznik Statys- 
generating, mining, fuel, and tyezny, 1963 (Concise Statistical 








Yearbook of Poland, 1963) (Warsaw, 





Poland, Central Statistical Office, 
1963), p. 67. 














Table 11. Poland. Indexes of Output Per Production-Worker Man-Year 1/ in 
Selected State Industries, 1956-62 
(1956=100) 

Selected industry 1957} 1958} 1959} 1960 | 1961] 1962 
Petroleum and natural gas extraction.. 96.4] 91.1] 98.9 4121.6 [151.6 164.0 
Coke production. ..sesessessssevevevens 107.4 ]113.5 }118.1 $125.2 [128.0 J131.6 
Pig iron manufacture 2/.....+.seeeeees 110.3 }122.2 }149.4 ]161.8 [173.4 [187.5 
Crude steel manufacture 2/............ 107.8 }118.1 |134.1 }146.3 {156.5 1145.3 
Cement manufacture..... cece eecceecces 106.1 4113.1 4121.04139.4 }153.0 4158.5 

















1/ Indexes of output have been 
computed from physical units of out- 
put per production worker. The units 
of output for each selected industry 
are expressed in metric tons or the 
equivalent thereof, as shown in the 
source. 


2/ Open-hearth production proc- 
ess, 








Source: Rocznik Statystyczny, 
1963 (Statistical Yearbook, 1963) 


(Warsaw, Poland, Central Statisti- 
cal Office, 1963), p. 142. 
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Table 12. Poland. 


Indexes of Real Earnings 1/ and Consumer Prices, 2/ 1956-62 


(1956=100) 





Consumer price index 2/ 





Index of 
real 


earnings 1/ General 


Consumer goods 
Consumer 





Food- Nonf ood 


stuffs 3/ items 4/ edreees. 


Total 





108. 105. 
Lil; 108. 
LTT; 109. 
115. 111. 
118. 112. 
119, 114. 











105.4 102. 108. 105. 
108.0 105. lll. 111. 
108.9 108. 109. 117. 
110.6 112. 108. 122. 
TELS 114. 108. 123. 
114.3 119. 108. 124. 














index of 


1/ Obtained by dividing the 
the State 


monthly earnings of employees in 
sector by the consumer price index. 

2/ A weighted index of 400 items pur- 
chased by consumers in about 350 urban mar- 
kets. 


3/ Includes alcoholic beverages. 


4/ Includes durable and nondurable 
items, such as men's bicycles, kitchen uten- 
sils, clothing, and electric light bulbs. 


Table 13, Poland. 


5/ Includes services of hairdressers, @ 
barbers, tailors, and others. a 


Source: Index of real earnings, Rocznik 
Statystyczny, 1963 (Statistical Yearbook, | 
1963) (Warsaw, Poland, Central Statistical 
Office, 1963), p. 453; consumer price index, | 
Maly Rocznik Statystyczny, 1963 (Concise Sta- 
tistical Yearbook of Poland, 1963) (Warsaw, 
Poland, Central Statistical Office, 1963), © 
p- 190. 











Distribution of Average Annual Expenditures Per Member in Households 1/ 
of Industrial Workers, 2/ by Income Group, 1961 





Expendi- Average 


Percent distribution 





Income group 
per member 
(in zlotys 3/) 


tures per [number of 
ember (in]|persons in 
lotys 3/) {household 


Personal 


Alcohol |{Clothing|{Shelter 4/|  .2,- |Other 5/ | 





All income 
12 Loe 





groups 
Up to 4,800.... 
4,800 to 7,200. 
7,201 to 9,600. 


4,767 
6,770 
8,970 
11,243 


14,024 


24,001 and over 














17,039 -48 .0 140. 


20,920 2.03 100.0 |38. 
29,419 1.50 100.0 /32. 





15. ‘ 4.6 


4.1 16.0 3 4.4 26.8 
3.6 


34.4 














4.8 15.6 4 





1/ One or more dwelling 
place. 

2/ Includes production workers and sala- 
ried employees in State owned and operated 
industries. 

3/ Rates of exchange: 

Tourist: 1 zloty=US$0.04. 
Official: 1 zloty=US$0.25. 
4/ Includes rent; expenses incurred in 


owner-occupied dwellings; electricity, gas, 


persons ina 


and water; household furnishings; and house- 
hold operations. 


5/ Includes expenses for education; cul- 
tural and sport events; transportation; taxes 
and various fees; and other expenses. 


Source: Maly Rocznik Statystyczny, 1963 
(Concise Statistical Yearbook of Poland, 1963) 
(Warsaw, Poland, Central Statistical Office, ~ 
1963), p. 190. 














